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Marshal Tito’s visit to the USSR 


a ee 


ae peoples of our countries justly consider the visit of the 
President of Yugoslavia, Comrade Tito, to the Soviet Union 

an important event in the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia. 


In fact, this visit affords an opportunity for personal con- 
tacts between the leaders of two countries, and brotherly peoples 
closely linked by an age-old friendship, by the similarity of their 
languages, and kindred cultural, social and political ideals. 

The history of and the experience yielded by the Soviet— 
Yugoslav relations shows that the friendship of our peoples is a 
natural necessity corresponding to their fundamental interests. 

The ardent wish of our peoples-to live in peace and fri- 
endship and to cooperate closely has been plainly manifested by 


‘the Soviet—Yugoslav vast practical activities that followed the sig- 


nature of the Belgrade Declaration, which provited the basis for 
a radical change in our relations. 


It may now be stated with certainty that solid foundations 
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A SIGNIFICANT EVENT 


Nikolai FIRIUBIN 


AMBASSADOR OF THE USSR TO YUGOSLAVIA 


have been laid for all-round and close cooperation between our 
countries. 


herefore it may reasonably be considered that President 
Tito’s visit to Moscow and his talks with the leaders of the Soviet 


Union mark a new and importast period in the relations between 
the brotherly peoples of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 

Apart from this, Comrade Tito’s visit to the Soviet Union 
is also invested with a great international significance. 


The active endeavours of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
aiming at the relaxation of international tension, the achievement 
of peaceful solutions for controversial issues, and the expansion of 
relations between all countries are well known. In view of .the fact 
that Yugoslavia’s attitude of major international issues is identical 
with that of the Soviet Union, we may now hope that the exchange 
of yiews between the Yugoslay and Soviet leaders will result 
in the expansion of mutual cooperation and hense also in the pro- 
motion of world peace. 


PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 


Andrei GROMIKO 


FIRST DEPUTY FOREIGN MINISTER OF THE USSR 


1% is generally agreed that the problem of disarmament is 
one of the most important and urgent international pro 
blems at present. This problem causes a great deal of unea- 


‘siness among tne people, for it is they who bear the heavy burden 


of defence expenditure. 


The armament race, which is continuing, requires the approp- 
riation of immense material resources, at the expense of peaceful 


‘production for the maintenance of the swelled armed formes or 


states — armies, air forces and navies. 

The inventioa of previously unknown means of mass de- 
struction, such 23 atomic and hydrogen bombs in the post-war 
period renders tke solution of the disarmament problem allthe 


more imperative. It is therefore, understandable that, under the 
present conditions, the armament race, would, if continued, force 
the States to go on appropriating ever greater funds for military 
purposes. 

The urgent need to reduce the armed forces and armaments 
of States become obvious almost in the immediate post war period. 
The Soviet Union is now pleased to recall that, following its pro- 
posal, the United Nations in 1946 passed a resolution emphasising 
the need to reduce the armed forces of States and ban atomic 
armaments. 


We, the Soviet people, are no less glad to state that ever 
since the disarmament problem began was placed on the United 


Nations agenda tho Yugoslav attitude on the issue was identical 
to that of the Soviet Union. Yugoslavia insisted and continued to 
insist, that it is mecessary to find a practical solition for this pro- 
blem. The author of this article remembres how the Yugoslav de- 
legates to the United Nations firmly and resolutely, indorsed every 
proposal towards this end, such as, for instance, that which in 1946 
was realy directed towards the solution of the disarmament pro- 
blem. Good work was done on that ocasion by comrades Kardelj, 
Bebler, Vlado Popovié and other. 


Unfortunately, we must admit that in spite of the protracted 
discussions in the United Nations on the limiting of armaments and 
the prohibition of atomic weapons these problems have not been 
settled. 


We do not consider it necessary to dwell here at any greater 
length on the attitudes maintained by the individual countries on 
the problem of disarmament. It will suffice to record only the 
following. . 


It should primarily be stressed that two distinct attitudes 
on the problem of disarmament would have been discerned from 
the very beginning. 


The Soviet Union, together with many other countries, de- 
fended and still defends the view that States must take the ne- 
cessary steps to reduce their armed forces, aud prohibit nuclear 
weapons, 


A number of other States also declared themselves in favour 
‘of reducing armaments and banning atomic weapons, but did 
nothing to make the solution of these problems posible in practice. 


Whenever proposals were submitted to the United Nations 
to the limiting of the armed forces of States, especially those of 
the big powers: and for the outlawing of atomic weapons, it was 
asserted that the implementation of such measures was not possible 
without the establishment of rigid international control. Those who 
sought to emphasize — or to be more precise exaggerate — the 
importance of such control by all possible means realised that they 
were charging at open doors, for the Soviet Union was never opposed 
to control providing that no attempts are made to use controlling 
powers for purposes which have nothing in common with disar- 
mament. And, let it be said in passing, some of the proposals for 
aerial inspection were intended to serve precisely such purposes, 


When it became obvious to all that this was not a question 
of disagreements on the question of control, and that the whole 
matter was being deliberately exaggerated so as to prevent any rea- 
listic steps in disarmament, new conditions were put forward which 
rendered the solution of the disarmament problem even more dif- 
ficult. Thls is best illustrated by the course of the debates on the 
proposals for the limitation of the armed forces maintained by 
five big powers — the Soviet Union, the United States, People’s 
China, Great Britain and France. 


After lengthy discussions on this matter, the Western powers 
submitted a proposal under which the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union the United States and China would be proportionately re- 
duced, so that each of the three countries would maintain from 
one to one and half million men under arms and Britain and 
France 620,000 men each. The Soviet Union accepted the pro- 
posal, for it genuinely wished an agreement on this important 
matter, believing that it would pave the way for the solution of 
other disputes in the field of disarmament, including the prohi- 
bition of atomic armaments as well. 5 
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But something happened in the meantime, The Western 
powers went back on the plan they themselves had proposed. Now 
they came forward with a new proposal, increasing the level of 
armed forces — to 2.5 million men for the Soviet Union, the 
United States and China and to 759.000 for Britain and France. 


The governments of the Western countries tried to explair 
this change of attitude on this important question by the asser- 
tion that the international situation was more unstable than in 1952 
when they made their first proposal. F 


Is it really necessary to prove that this reason is unfounded? 


Many events have taken place since 1952 which considerably 
eased the world tension. The Korean war was brought to an end, 
the conflict in Indo-China was settled; the chiefs of the four big 
powers met in Geneva in 19553; a radical change took place ir 
Soviet—Yugoslav relations and relations of brotherly friendship anc 
cooperation between the two countries were established; the Austriar 
Peace Treaty was signed and the country’s permanent neutrality 
proclaimed. 


We could also cite many other facts which would show that 
the international situation has changed for the better, that the 
tension in relations between States has lessened and that now they 
maintain closer cooperation and friendly contacts. But what we 
have said will suffice to show how unfounded is the view the 
international situation has deteriorated since 1952, or that it is 
necessary for the big powers to maintain larger armed forces thar 


those they proposed during the earlier talks on disarmament. ~ 


However, the question of limiting armed forces is not the 
only problem which can serve to illustrate the differences that exist 
in the ways in which individual countries approach the solutior 
of the disarmament problem. } 2 


Here is another example. It is well known that complaint: 
were often voiced to the effect that the Soviet Union maintainec 
larger forces than other States. And on account of these complaint: 
proposals to consider the outlawing of atomic armaments were being 
rejected because such armaments, it was said, were neccessary tc 
the Western powers to egualize their strength with the strength of 
the Soviet Union in conventional armaments. For the same reason 
even the proposal that the States should declare that they will no 
use atomic weapons was also turned down. 


Later, as it was seen more clearly, the question of atomi 
armaments became the chief obstruction barring the road leading 
to a solution of the disarmament problem. Tho Soviet Union 
endeavouring to end the stalemate reached by the disarmamen 
talks and wishing to establish the necessary unanimity betweer 
States, put forward a proposal in the Disarmamert Sub-Com: 
mittee that an agreement on conventional armaments should bs 
worked out first, considering that such an agreement would mak 
the pees of the problem of atomic and hydrogen armament: 
possible. 


But, as is known, this proposal met with no response. At 
this time representatives of the Western countries began to oppos« 
tho proposed reduction of conventional armaments, maintaining 
that such a step cannot be taken unless an agreement on the ban. 
ning of atomic weapons is also concluded. They, let it be said 
tried to reduce the whole problem to the banning of the produc 
tion of nuclear armaments, neglecting the question of outlawing 
them altogeather. : 

Although until recently we had been hearing much about 
the necessity to reduce conventional armaments in the first place: 
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and although Britain submitted a proposal to that effect at the 
meeting of the four Foreign Ministers in Geneva in 1955, attempts 
-are now being made to take up earlier positions and to intercon- 
-nect the problems of conventional and nuclear armaments. 


i _ During the talks between the representatives of the Soviet 
: Union, the United States, Britain, France and Canada in the Di- 
sarmament Sub-Commitee this year, the Western powers put for- 
ward new conditions for the solution of the disarmament problem 
which, in fact, has nothing in common with the problem. What 
are these conditions? First of all — the interlinking of the pro- 
blem of disarmament with the solving of other outstanding issues, 
including the German problem. 


The representatives of the Western powers stated, quite 
explicitly, that as long as there are other outstanding problems, 
including that of Germany, they do not want to hear anything 
about any level of armed forces below what they themselves had 
proposed — 2.5 million men for the Soviet Union, the States and 
China, respectively, and 750,000 men each for Britain and France. 
It is not necessary to exert extraordinary efforts to see that 
the linking of the problem of disarmament with, for instance, the 
German problem, in practice means the giving up of the efforts 

to seek an agreement on disarmament. 


Naturally the Soviet Union is, and has always been, in 
favour of solving the German problem. But this problem is the 
concern of the Germans themselves. There are the Democratic 
German Republic and the Federal German Republic. They are 

both sovereign states, and as such it is their duty to get together 

and agree how the problem is to be settled. As known, the Western 
powers are not inclined to accept this, the only realistic appoach 
to the German problem. And if in such a situation they make the 
solution of the disarmament problem dependent on the sentlement 
of the problem of Germany, it shows that they are not seriously 
bent on the consideration of the problem of disarmament. 


Apart from this, the above mentioned proposal for aerial 
inspection is now also put forward as a prerequisite for any mea- 
sures in disarmament, including even the banning of experimental 
blasts of atomic bombs. 


Since the question of aerial inspection has, in fact, no con- 
nection with the problem of disarmament, and since it is artifi- 
cially being raised during all talks on the matter, it would be 
superfluous to go on proving that the western powers have no 
intentions to contribute to the solution of the disarmament problem, 


And, owing to all that, the meeting of the Disarmament 
- Sub- Committee, which ended recently, produced no positive results. 
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HE era of world literature is coming, and everybody should 
contribute to hasten its advent — said Goethe in the 
beginning of the last century, anticipating the immense 

significance of the discoveries made in his time for the further 
course of human history, for the rapprochement of different nati- 
ons. Owing to the profound internal contradictions which shook 
the bourgeois society, while aggravating the competitive struggle 
between the mighty of this world and the tendencies to national 
exclusivity — each decade that passed saw an increasingly disu- 


. Now many people will ask: What is going to happen? Is 
there a way out of the present situation? Such a way can indeed 
be found. 


If it proves impossible to reach an agreement on joint mea- 
sures in disarmament, there is the possibility of solving the pro- 
blem through unilateral actions. And it was in this way that the 
Soviet Union acted when it decided to decrease its armed forces 
by anothor 1,200 thousand men. 


This measure, which is of great international importance, 
was made public on May 14 this year. Announcing it, the Soviet 
Government asked other States to follow its example. If other 
countries should now take similar measures, that would be of 
great singnificance and a step further towards a solution of the 
disarmament problem: That would further ease international tension, 
strengthen the confidence in relations between nations, and make 
further contacts between them possible. That would finally end 
the “cold war“ and pave the way for wider cooperation of States 
in the struggle for peace and security regardless of their internal 
orders. 


We can now say that an ever greater number of countries, 
big and small, accept the principle of peaceful coexistence, and 
that this principle is a firm basis for their mutual relations. The 
reduction of the armed forces of States without waiting for an in- 
ternational agreement on disarmament, and particularly, correspon- 
ding initiatives of the big powers, would be in accord with this im- 
portant principle in international life and relations. All peaceloving 
countries, which are trully working to prevent a new war and con- 
solidate peace, could not but support such measures. 


This would not be to the liking only of those circles and 
groups which toy with aggressive plans, which place their selfish 
and narrow calculations above the interests of the people who are 
worried about the fate of peace, about the future. 


The Soviet people were satisfied to hear the positive views 
of the leaders of Yugoslavia on the decision of the Soviet Govern- 
ment decisions to make that big reduction in its armed forces. 
These views undoubtedly reflect the sympathies of the Yugoslavs 
for the Soviet people, as well as their ardent wish to live in peace. 

The Soviet people are satisfied to see that the brotherly 
peoples of Yugoslavia, who devote their energies to the develop- 
ment of socialism, are true and consistent advocates of peace. 
Close cooperation between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, and 
the visit of President Tito and other Yugoslav leaders to Moscow, 
will be a contribution to the strengthening of the forces of peace 
and progress. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURMIe COOPERA ELON 


Boris ZIHERL 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION IN THE FEDERAL PEOPLES ASSEMBLY 


nited mankind plunging into ever more horrible wars from which 
it emerged only to embark on new conflicts. But the poet and 
thinker from Weimar was right: despite all manner of disunity, 
mankind was nonetheless entering upon a process of unification 
characterized by the birth of a world culture. 

The creators of the material and spiritual culture, workers- 
proletarians, scientists and inventors, artists and writers, are the 
main factors of this historical unification. 

- The birth of world culture has not been smooth, nor did 
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this process develop along a straight line and embrace all coun- 
tries equally. Neither did the individual countries contribute an 
equal share to the creation of world culture. The greater the 
number of problems, essential and decisive for mankind, which 
accumulated in the social life of a country and people at a given 
stage of development — the more these problems found an ade- 
quate expression, reflected in the cultural creativeness of that 
country and people and the greater their share in the creation of 
world culture. 


When confronted with big social problems, people often 
turn to the culture of the nations who have already left the histo- 
rical scene or have ceased plaving a role of any significance; the 
new culture mingles with the old, infuses it with vigour, drawing 
it into the process of the creation of a world culture and trans- 
forming it into an asset of modern man. And conversely, the 
more individual nations become important factors of modern hu- 
man progress, the greater the significance of their cultural heri- 
tage which is paralleled by growing interest for their present life 
and their past. 


Owing to the unequal development of mankind in time and 
space, world culture which has been coming into being during 
the last one hundred and fifty years, is increasingly becoming 
a collection of the most precious values that have been created 
at one time or another by various historically singnificant coun- 
tries and peoples; beginning with Greece, where mankind lived 
its normal childhood, through Italy, France, England and Ger- 
many all the way to Russia, while the latest epoch is drawing 
to an ever greater extent upcn the cultural treasuries of India, 
China and the other Asian countries which are entering upon.a 
new life. 


The impressive development of producer forces during the 
past century or so, particularly in the more recent past as well as 
the advancement of the creative powers of man, the means of 
production and intercourse among peoples have created the prere- 
quisites for an increasingly direct exchange of past and present 
cultural achievements. 


Modern social development, guided by the inevitable laws 
of history is heading for socialism while also calling forth countless 
forms of transition, rich in variety and human significance of all 
that individual countries and nations contribute to the creation of 
modern and new. 


There is a number of countries whose past development 
has brought about all the principal material prerequisites for a 
socialist society, but the moral-political conditions of such a society 
are only being created by the struggle of the progressive forces 
for the consolidation and further development -of democratic achi- 
evements won during the past one hundred and fifty or, two 
hundred years, On the other hand, we can follow and recall the 
path of the countries which, owing to tl.e meandering course of 
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history, have created the moral and _ political prerequisites fos 
their further progressive development, but lack the material basis 
of a socialist society. Such a basis remains to be built by the 
peoples of these countries under widely diferent but invariabl 
very difficult circumstances, marked by frequently. futile quests 
at the cost of great efforts and sacrifices. Further more a number 
of countries are emerging from colonial slavery building their 
free life under the conditions called forth by the Second Worl 
War with its historical results and consequences. 


The motley pattern of contemporary life, and aspirations 
of peoples, are reflected in their cultural creativeness, in the di 
velopment of modern science and engineering, arts and literature. 
Important achievements of this sphere are today, shattering all 
barriers that stand in their way — in the form of military and 
political blocs, autarchie tendencies, ideological conservatism ere 
thus gradually converting these achievements into the property of 
mankind as a whole and an integral part of a world culture. In 
the field of ideas, active co-existence established itself more ra- 
pidly than anywhere el:e. 


freee o,: 


The variegated trends of modern social development directed 
tow_rd3 socialism, fully confirm Lenin’s well-known postulate — that 
every people will contribute its share to one or another form of 
democracy, to one or another rate of socialist transformation in indiyi- 
dual spheres of social life. Peoples and countries which were 
hitherto of second or third-rate significance, are aligning them 
selves among the equal creators of world culture, thus arousing 
the interest of all progressive people in their path of development 
in their history, past and present and cultural achievements. 


Amog the countries which emerged into the forefront of 
world events in the course of the Second World War and L.ter 
on Yugoslavia is one of the most conspicuous. 


Formerly Yugoslavia was relatively little known in the world. 
Being for ages the object of foreign domination, the cenntry of the 
Yugoslav peoples, with their life, struggle and creativity, does 
not appear to have had a histcry of its own. The _ histories 
of the oppressors contain many pages about the past of 
the Yugoslavs. Between 1918 and 1941, Yugoslavia, whose exi- 
stence was dominated by the struggle of the broad strata of the 
people for progress and democracy, was “represented before the 
world- by her bourgeoisie, a social class which reached its dotage 
before [growing up clumsy and cruel, exploiting and oppressing 
others at home and_ servile towards the mighty representatives of 
world reaction, being devoid of prestige and significance in the 
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ea Her culture was just as Primitive, as the blind imitation 


of foreign models apparent in the works of her ideologists and 
literary representatives. Contrary to such tendencies however, the 
Progressive forces of the Yugoslav peoples in that period created 
works which constitute so‘e achievements of great and lasting value. 

From 1941 onwards, the people of this multi-national struc- 
ture, began speaking for itself through the medium of its achi- 
evements of liberation and creativeness. Emerging from backward- 
ness, poverty, and the ravages of war they started the bold ascent tow- 
wards the heights of specialization, seeking and finding the most 
suitable approaches for a successful ascent seeking and finding the 
causes which made the pioneers of such progress to stop tempo- 
rarily and wander along the bypaths — thus contributing their 
share to the discovery of the best ways which will ensure the 
victorious conquest of the summits for all. 


The workers class and the whole working people of Yugo-_ 


slavia, after 1941 began presenting themselves to the world. 
Having won great distinction by their persistent struggle for soci- 
alist social objectives, they ensured their country an equal position 
in. the community of nations. Their political, socio-economic and 
other experiences, acquired in the process of creating new inter- 
national relations, stimulate the ideas of other progressive people. 
These experiences are reflected in the development of modern Yu- 
goslav science, art and literature, in the best and generally signi- 
ficant accomplishments in these fields of human spiritual activity. 
The Yugoslav scientists are cooperating at present with scientists 
of other countries in the solution of the difficult tasks of modern 
physics, chemistry, electric engineering etc, creatively participate 
in the efforts connected with the use of atomic energy in eco- 
nomy, with a view to ensuring an unp ecedented development of 
human productivity, thus liberating man from the rough material 
necessities of everyday life. Political thinkers, theoreticians of mo- 
Jern socialist development in Yugoslavia, basing their conclusions 
yN practical experience in that development, are contributing their 
hare to the further creative promotion of social science and the 
ules of social development laid down by Marxism-Leninism. The 
inest achievements of modern Yugoslav art and literature reflect 
he efforts of their authors to provide the ccrresponding artistic 
Xpression to the actions of their people, to all that is humanly 
nteresting and significant in the life of that people and their indi- 
idual members, the working people of Yugoslavia. 

The significant Yugoslav socialist experience was paralleled 
y growing interest throughout the world for Yugoslavia, her peo- 
les, their past and present, their material and spiritual culture. 
rogressive people in other countries wish to learn as much as 
ossible about Yugoslavia, since 1941 actually in the focus of 
ttention, either because of the heroic struggle of her peoples 
gainst the fascist invaders during the Second World War, or 
ecause of the vast efforts of these peoples to build their socialist 
ountry and especially, because of their successful defence of 
adependence and their further free development. 


In my opinion the Yugoslav policy of cultural relations 
vith foreign countries should be based on the foregoing and the 
teviously indicated facts, 

In our country power belongs to the creators of material 


and spiritual culture, that is the principal factor of the histori- 
cally progressive unification of mankind in the creation of world 
culture. Hence Yugoslavia, as a multi-national state, can provide 
an example for the creation of a homogenous socialist culture 
while respecting and even enriching historically conditioned nati- 
onal forms, within which she is developing and will continue to 
develop. Fighting at home against nationalism and national exclu- 
siveness, as well as against the least attempt to secure tho artificial 
rem ants of bourgeois unitarism in the minds of bureaucrats — 
the working people of Yugoslavia, educated in the spirit of soci- 
alist internationalism, do not dissociate themselves from the pro- 
gressive achievements of human thought in other countries. The 
doors in our country are wide open to the achievements of foreign 
science and art. Our people gladly accept all that can help them 
to broaden their knowledge of other peoples and countries, of 
their quests and successes in devising ways towards the achieve- 
ment of new forms of human relationship. 


Likewise, no doubt, people in other countries with whom 
we are establishing and consolidating cultural relations, wish above 
all to receive information both of the new developments in our 
country, as well aa all the important achicvements of the age old 
creative activity of our peoples, of the results reflected in the 
products of the material and spiritual culture of the Yugoslav 
peoples. Our history and our present life are still, more often 
than not a sealed book for those people. The interest stimulated 
abroad by the exhibition of our medieval frescoes is well-known, 
for example. But development ot Yugoslav painting from frescoes 
to the present day, to Gojmir Anton Kos, and this long path is 
still virtually unknown to people in other countries. Instead’ of 
presenting really important achievements of our science and 
art, to the foreign publici.e, really representative samples of our mate- 
rial and spiritual culture in the past and present, we are all too frequ- 
ently inclined to engage buy and sell foreign specimens, mostly of du- 
bious artistic value and significance, and above all, of no interest wha- 
tever to people who wish to broaden their knowledge of contemporary 
socialist Yugoslavia. 

There are several national cultures in each national culture. 
Every national culture reflects all the phases of national deve- 
lopment and various classes in it, their rise and their disappe- 
arance from the historical scene. This postulate of Lenin also 
is valid for our time and should provide the starting point for 


- every truly socialist policy of cultural re ations with other coun- 


tries. We should be guided by it both in accepting the products 
of cultural creativeness from other countries and in offering them 
the products of our own culture. 


The treasury of world culture admitted during its two 
hundred years of creation, only those products which testify to 
the deeply humanistic tendencies of the best rapresentatives and 
creators of human material and spiritual values of today. And 
world culture in all its varied national forms, will develop in this 
way also in the future, throwing into oblivion all that is insigni- 
ficant, fortuitious, transitory and humanly uninteresting, while 
retaining and offernig to the nations all that is significant, great, 
lasting, inspired by the noblest and most. progtessive tendencies 
of mankind. : 

It is the task of all conscious socialist forces in the world 
to accelerate the development of world culture precisely in this 
direction. 
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YUGOSLAV-SOVIET TRADE 


Dr Milan ALEKSIC 
SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL FOREIGN TRADE CHAMBER 


eee years have elapsed since the restoration of normal 
trade relations with the Soviet Union. Accordingly, we can 

now contemplate some of the difficulties and problems 
encountered in this period in the light of the experience gained 
and our mutual understanding. 


It seems unnecessary to dwell here on those aspects of our 
trade with the Soviet Union which, regardless of their essence, at 
first gave rise te clamorous comments in the world press. Here 
we have in mind primarily the political significance of the renewal 
of Yugoslav—Soviet economic relations and the futile efforts of 
some foreign circles to show that the exchange of Yugoslav plums 
for Soviet crude oil implied a ,,new“ orientation of Yugoslav fo- 
reign policy. We must, for truth’s sake say that since 1954 the 
Soviet—Yugoslav commodity exchange has expanded to include 
many other products besides plums and crude oil, and that the 
activities of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union in world trade have 
not been weakened for that. If two years ago there were people 
who wished to distort the restoration of trade between the two 
countries in one way or other, it is today clear to one and all 
that the favourable development of Yugoslav—Soviet economic re- 
lations only strengthened and widened the bridge the United Na- 
tions began building when the first consultation on East—West 
trade was held in Geneva some years ago. 


As far as we are concerned, we can now record with some 
sense of achievement that after the modest beginning in 1954, when 
the volume of Yugoslav trade with the Soviet Union amounted 
to a mere § million dollars, 40 million dollars worth of goods 
were exchanged in 1955, and that this years agreement, concluded 
on a realistic basis, provides for no less than 70 million dollars, 
worth of trade. Moveover, the Yugoslav and Soviet businessmen 
and foreign trade enterprises are discovering through their regular 
contacts, new possibilities for the expansion of our economic co- 
operation. 


We consider the exchange of goods and services with the 
Soviet Union and other countries of that area as an indispensable 
step towards the gradual integration of the world market, and are 
convinced that the promotion of trade will contribute to the incre- 
ase of the material wealth not only of the trading partners con- 
cerned, but of the whole international community as well. 


Yugoslavia has a special economic interest in trade with the 
Soviet Union, as that country is not very distant geographically 
while — its economic structure, or, to be more precise, the struc- 
ture and capacity of its market — is to a great extent comple- 
mentary with our own economy. This is why it is important for us 
to expand trade and find suitable forms of all-round: economic 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. 


When, in October 1954, we signed tha first barter arrange- 
ment with the representatives of the Soviet Chamber of Foreign 
Trade, we were not in a position to discern many of the problems 
we were to encounter in the implementation of that deal. As men- 
tioned above, the small volume of trade, amounting to only 5 
million dollars: and the fact that only a few products were listed 
for export by both sides, need not have produced any major pro- 
blems. Indeed, shipments were made on schedule, and under the 
terms stipulated, however the organization of work in the two 
countries revealed certain phenomena which somewhat impaired 
the necessary business harmony which could have been achieved 
since both sides were. equally interested in trade. The difficulties 
encountered were not insurmountable, hawover, and, generally 
speaking, were due to the different organizational measures applied 
in the economic systems of the two countries. The principle of a 
single foreign trade organization for every economic branch or group 
of products in the Soviet Union contrasted with the principle of 
decentralization in Yugoslavia. which resulted in a comparatively 
large number of foreign trade enterprises. These Yugoslav enter- 
prises showed the tendency to retain full commercial independence 
and freedom. And that sometimes provoked certain subjective reac- 
tions, which, we must say, were not always beneficial for business. 
But. as we have already said, this did not cause any insuperable 
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difficulties, and, during our mutual efforts in the last two years t 
adapt our activities iu this field to the prevailing situation, new 
forms of work were found’ which made it possible to improve the 
organizational matters in our trade. ' 

Thus the necessary conditions w2re created, and within a 
relatively short time in 1955 Yugoslav—Soviet trade reached the 
value of 20 million dollars, as much as provided for by an agre- 
ement signed on January 5 the same year, so that it was necessary. 
to conclude two supplementary protocols which raised the value of. 
our trade to 40 million dollars. The increased volume of trade, 
was paralleled by an ever broader assortment of the goods exchan- 
ged. The initial Yugoslav export lists which consisted of only a 
few headings such as tobacco, cigarette paper, plums, meat, hemp 
and caustic soda, were enlarged by many other articles, including 
bauxite, barite, concrete iron, cement, furniture. veneers, canned 
meat, wine, wine distilates, ethyl alcohol and yarious products of 
the machine building and electric engineering industry. Likewise, 
the new list of Soviet products included, in addition to crude oil, 
coking coal, and manganese, many other products which are of great 
interest to the Yugoslav economy, such as fertilizers, asbestos, 
pig iron, rolled products, ferro-alloys, tin, cobalt, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, synthetic rubber, machines, and various 
equipment for agriculture, mining and industry. : 

This expansion of the structure of exchange ensures the 
fulfillment of the Trade Protocol signed on January 6, 1956. Jud- 
ging by the export and import contracts concluded in the first 
months of this year, we may be certain that until the end of the 
year the value of our trade will reach the 70 million dollars fore 
seen by the agreement. The Yugoslav and-Soviet trade organisa- 
tions have already studied the possibilities of exchanging raw 
materlais, minerals, metals, agricultural, chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products, as well as industrial consumer goods, so that there 
is no doubt whatever that the proposed trade in these commodi- 
ties will be fully realized. As for various machines and products 
of the machine-building and electric engineering industries, the 
situation has not been fully studied yet. The long interval in trade 
relations between the two countries prevented the Yugoslav and 
Soviet businessmen from establishing the necessary cantacts in 
this field. However, the fact that the industries of both countries 
have reached a high level of development, opens broad possibilities 
for the useful exchanges of industrial products. Accordingly, lively 
trade in this field may reasonably be expected in the future. 

The Governments of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union did 
not neglect the significance of industrial goods exchange, having 
concluded a number of agreements of a financial and technical- 
scientific character even before the Yugoslav and Soviet importers 
and exporters began studying market possibilities of the two coun- 
tries — so that it is already possible to outline the scope of the 
future development of both trade and wider economic cooperation 
between our two countries. 

Although this article is devoted to trade, we consider it 
useful to mention here that, apart from the regular trade agre- 
ement, Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union concluded a 54 million 
dollar credit agreement — thus enabling Yugoslavia to purchase 
18 million dollars worth of goods in the Soviet Union each year 
from 1956 to 1958. An investment agreement was also concluded 
according to which the Soviet Union will construct an artificial fer- 
tilizer factory in Panéevo (with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate), a superphosphate factorv in Trepéa (annual 
capacity: 250,000 tons of superphosphate and 120,000 tons of sulp- 
huric acid), a thermal power plant in Kosovo (100,000 Kw/h), and 
deliver the necessary equipment for the lead and zinc mines in 
Resnica and Srebrnica, as well as the installations for a mercury 
smelting mill in Idria. Furthermore, agreements were signed on 
scientific and technical cooperation, and collaboration in the field 
of nuclear research, which provides for the construction of a nuclear 
reactor in Yugoslavia. . 

Consequently, these agreements cover wide fields of our 
economic life, and testify to the fruitful cooperation which is de- 
veloping rapidly between our country and the Soviet Union. 


MORE ON VISITS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DELEGATIONS 


Vladimir SIMIC 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL PEOPLES ASSEMBLY 


XCHANGE of parliamentary delegations, as a form of inter- 

national cooperation, is becoming to an ever greater extent 

a specific manifestation of contemporary international life. 
Although opportunities for direct contacts and exchange of views 
responsible representatives of various nations had existed before, 
this being also a special purpose of the parliamentary national 
groups enrolled in the Interparliamentary Union, these opportunities 
were not utilised in a fuller measure. To what extent this manife- 
station is typical for the modern course of international relations, 
will be seen from the great change which occured in the mem- 
bership of this international organization. While consiting almost 
entirely of European parliaments until a few years ago, union 
membership expanded at present to all continents. Whereas Russia 
— later the Soviet Union not only remained aJloof from this orga- 
nisation ever since its inception in 1889, but also induced all the 
other Eastern countries to withdraw from its membership — they 
are all members of the Interparliamentary Union today, while only 
formal reasons still stand in the way of the enrollment of People’s 
China into the Organisation. Prior to joining this organisation 
(The Supreme Soviet of the USSR). passed the well-known re- 
solution of February 22, 1955, calling upon all parliaments in the 
world to establish closer links and especially to promote cooperation 
‘by the exchange of parliamentary delegations. 


The head of the Soviet delegation to the annual conference 
of the Inter-parliamentary Union in Helsinki last year, Nikolaj 
Mikhailov — in the first Soviet demarche within this organisation 
— pointed out firstly tha the above mentioned resolution of the 
Supreme Soviet is a document which emphasises the “immense 
responsibility of parliaments for the preservation and establishment 
of peace“, and secondly, that the relaxation of international tension 


is the result of many actions; of which he particularly stressed” 


those taken by the Soviet Union, emphasizing “the change in the 
relations between the Sovict Union and Yugoslavia, which is of 
great significance for the cause of peace“. His statement “the prin- 
ciple ef peaceful cosxistence was and remains the keystone of 
Soviet foreign policy“ is no less important. Expatiating on this 
idea, he added: 


“The idea of coexistence derives from the correct under- 
standing of objective laws which govern the development of so- 
ciety and which, are therefore, invested with a solid scientific basis, 
This idea is also correct because it fully corresponds to the inte- 
rest of the masses, It is the peoples who create history, who con- 
stitute the motive force of historical development. They decide 
about their fate, determine their way of life, including their system 
of government“. 


When all this is borne in mind, then there is no doubt 
that the increasing share of parliamentary representatives in inter- 
national relations through exchanges of delegations and direct con- 
tacts is directly linked with all the novel and essential features of 
historical development and contemporary international conditions. 
Actualy this is only one of the symptoms heralding this process 
which is characterized’ by the fact that all countries, or to be 
more precise, all nations, are becoming actual factors of contemporary 
development, in which the division of the world into strong and 
the weak, antagonistic blocs and ideological camps, is receding or 
should gradually recede into the past. 


The conviction that all nations of the world unconditionally 
desire peace is gaining increasing currency. Such a tendency of the 
broad strata of the people is bound to be reflected on the repre- 
sentative bodies, on the direct and elected people’s representatives. 
However. even a cursory glance at the political history of the ci- 
vilized nations, would provide sufficient evidence for the conclu- 
sion that representative bodies in the field of foreign policy have 
been ever less successful in exerting direct control over their go- 
vernments’ actions. Initiative and influence in this sphere centred 
more and more in the government as the executive organ, while 
parliamentary control was increasingly restricted to the foreign 
affairs committees and their closed sessions. Even the ratification 
of various international documents was gradually reduced to mere 
formality. And when, in contrast to this situation, the practice of 
ensuring direct contact and exchange of views on international 
problems between people’s representatives according to the inde- 
pendent decisions of parliaments by way of exchanging delegations 
is gaining increasing frequency — is not only a symptom of spe- 
cific phenomena in contemporiry international developments, but 
also a special phenomenon which opens vistas for the democrati- 
zation of international relations and the efforts to maintain peace 
and establish international security. 


It is not yet possible to discern any definite methods of 
procedure in these increasingly frequent contacts and exchanges 
of views. No tasks are being set and agreed upon in advance, No 
attempt is being made to fix the agenda for meetings and discus- 
sions. There has been no example of any suggestions or conclu- 
sions being made according to which, the agreement were reached, 
the conclusions of the parliaments concerned would be mutually 
implemented later on, most probably in the form of recommen- 
dation to the respective Governments. For the time being everyt- 
hing is limited to the jointly drafted schedule of the visit, to a 
tour of the respective country and direct contacts with its govern- 
ment organs, enterprises. institutions, institutes as well as to me- 
etings with the people’s representatives of the countuy, at which 
discussions are held. However, proposals have already been made 
to invest these mutual visits with a concrete substance. Perhaps 
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this will be accomplished at some future date, but under contem- 
porary international conditions. ‘These direct parliamentary contacts 
especially when fostered between countries with different social 
and political systems and those which had had no mutual rela- 
tions for a long time as between the Cominform countries 
and Yugoslavia for instance have a very beneficial and concrets 


substance even if devoid of a fixed procedure. Without tuking’ 
into consideration mutual acquaintance and personal contacts, 


as well as first hand acquaintance of the country, its government 
organisation, social life and social institutions, which are also of 
great importance special significance is being assigned to statem:nts, 
press conferences and communiques on discussions, in which parti- 


i ’ v 
cular stress is being laid, inter alia, on the determination of the 
broad masses of the people to support the policy of peace, inter- 
national cooperation and general security. 

Finally, in addition to this moral-political and propaganda 
effect, which exerts a direct and constructive influence on the re- 
laxation of international tension, while suppressing the concept of | 
bloc policy and ideological camps, all these activities, exchanges of 
views by the firm resolution to implement the principles ‘Of the . 
United Nations in the settlement of international problems — 
which doubtless constitutes a very positive aspect of these inde- | 
pendent activities of parliamentary representatives in international 
relations. 


HUMAN AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
IN SOCIALISM - 


Dr Jovan DORDEVIC 


PROFESSOR OF THE BELGRADE UNIVERSITY 


I, 


The as a system of norms which organise, determine, pro- 
tectand guide a certain system of social relations based on 

the social ownership over the means of production is also 
an indispensable factor in socialism. It is no longer necessary to 
argue after the experiences yielded by Stalinism, that every legal 
nihilism every underrating or ignoring of the role and significance 
of law in socialism is detrimental and contrary to the interests 
both of socialist development and the very existence of socialism. 
If a well-meaning tendency, the roots of legal nihilism stem from 
the vulgar concept of revolutionism; doctrinaire blindness and su- 
perficiality, from one of the ideologies of spontaneous developmen- 
or Bergsons elan vital and similar ideas. If not a result of well 
meaning tendencies, legal nihilism is invariably an expression of 
political absolutism of the dominant role of bureaucracy as the 
inviolate social and government factor, or of the ”cult of the 
personality“, 


As a comparatively long period of social development in the 
transition from the old capitalist society socialism is inevitably an 
organised social system. The state organisation namely an appa- 
ratus of authority consisting of the most conscious and militant 
forces of the workers class and working people must initially re- 
present the basic form of this organisation particularly if socialism 
is being implemented on a basis of comparatively undeveloped 
material and spiritual social forces. Later under conditions of a 
material and social development and socialist relations, the state 
becomes a significant and even a decisive force in certain spheres 
of social life and development. This takes place notwithstanding 
the indispensable process of de-etatisation and the socialisation of 
certain spheres and functions of classical etatism, the parallel 
expansion of the political basis and the deepening of etatism. 
Actually the very contradictory character of this process which 
must be resolved and ove:come by temporary balance and coordi- 
nation with imanent contradictions, requires and conditions an 
appropriate role and influence through a state: of organised so- 
cial forces, 


This political aspect of socialist organisation and develop- 


ment conditions the existence and role of law which not only re-— 
tains its classical function of organiser, regulator and protector of 
the system and relations, but at the same time, stimulates, directs, 
accelerates or slows down social processes and tendencies in so-— 
cialism. This was and remains the function of law in all other 
social systems, which are inevitably organised as a state. The law 
is also invested with a special role in socialism, namely the elimi- 
nation of the existing disparities between the superstructure of the 
system and organisation and the socio-economic basis of society, 
the producer forces and the actual needs of society and the wor- 
king people. Law should determine the socially most expedient 
measures for the solution of the inevitable contradictions between 
the old and the new, between the socialist social’ relations and a 
series of old and inherited relations both in material conditions, 
and in the consciousness, attitude, ideas and behaviour of indivi- 
duals. Hence, socialist law is necessarily active, dynamic and mu- 
table. This salient feature justifies its existence and renders its 
careful and precise application imperative while precluding its 
neglect and disregard. 


Every social system based on inequality, regardless of its 
scope, provides the possibility for the preservation of the existing 
forms and relations, conservatism, stagnation and _ retrogres- 
ion. Such tendencies are enhanced both by material and spiritual 
remnants of the past, and by certain relations and objective fac- 
Ors in new social spheres (power, struggle for existence subsi- 
tence etc.). Needless to say, the impact of certain subjective and 
sychological factors as fatigue, family instincts, inherent conser- 
fatism of individuals under certain conditions, the uneven rate of 
ndividual development and capacities in the ideological and wor- 
“ing, and hence also in the moral and psychological sphete should 
y no means be underestimated in this context. 


Every genuine socialist organisation of society comprises the 
lements of etatism and de-etatisation, or to be more precise, an 
ntricate single process of etatist, semi-etatist, social and semi-so- 
ial management. The essence of this characteristic of the political 
tructure of socialist society and development was demonstrated by 
fugoslav social theory and practice. This is also the quintessence 
f the present Yugoslav socio-political system and provides a mo- 
lest but no less significant contribution of that system and its 
ractice to world social theory and socialist practice. 


This relatively historically new (although its external 
orms. exist and continue to exist in various stages of ca- 
italist development) machinery of government and administra- 
lon presupposes specific ”competences*, powers, limits, discre- 
ions and freedoms for organs, Institutions, organisations and 
itizens. These matters are resolved, namely regulated and 
rotected by a stable and coordinated constitutional and legal 
ystem of socialism. It is true that social management, deetatisa- 
on and genuine democratisation limit the scope of classical statc 
w, and condition the advent of a new autonomous social law, but 
dll the elementary premises and ultimate power of authority of 
is new legal system lie in the classical elements of law: enfor- 
tment, legality, compulsion and sanction. 


This shows that law is called upon to resolve and deter- 
Jne, both the scope and limits of autonomy, subjective rights 
d freedoms, as well as the necessary coordination, equilibrium, 
rmal or abnormal conflicts, and socialism as a social, political 
d legal system. Hence law is an inevitable factor of moderation 
d development, realism and liberation. It limits authority while 
ving it at the same time by protecting the autonomous rights 
institutions; and organisations, the personal classical and new 
litical rights of the working man. The future socialist declara- 
n on human and citizen rights must inevitably include the fol- 
ng rights: the right of the producers to self management in 
nomy based on the social means of production, the right of 
izens to self government in the sp!.cre of politicel and social 


administration, the right of the individual to happinness in social 
life, the right of the citizen to find the necessary conditions ‘and 
possibilities in socialism for personal interest and the fulfillment 
of his individual capacities and talent, the right to acquire all the 
basic knowledge and to partake of all achievements of civilisation, 
education, enlightment and culture, the right to freedom of con- 
science and self determination. 


These political foundations explain and condition the ne- 
cessity and significant role of law in socialism for the safeguar- 
ding of the fundamental social relations, and human rights. Apart 
from this, the basis for the existence of law lies in the internal 
system of socialism, precisely in its foundations. Socialism exists 
in a society which did not develop its material resources to such 
an extent, as to enable another criterion except remuneration ac- 
cording value of work, to be applied in the distribution of the 
social product. In principle one is not entitled to receive more 
than one gives to society. Remuneration for work is carried out 
according to the postulate ”to each according to his work“. This 
is still actually a legal norm as it uses the same yardstick even 
for things which are not identical. Men are not only awarded dif- 
ferently, but even when equally remunerated cannot. utilise their 
earnings to an equal degree in view of the fact that their perso- 
nal, family and other circumstances are different. Only an objecti- 
vely valid system can ensure such social measures which will pre- 
vent inequality, abuse and arbitrary tendencies in the distribution 
of the social product. Only law is capable of regulating these ob- 
jectively inequal situations which, at first sight may seem contrary 
to socialism. They are not coincident with certain abstract and 
egalitarian concepts of socialism, but are congrous with socialism 
as a given historical social system. 


Consequently, law has a direct and active relationship. to- 
wards human status in socialism. It lays down and guarantees the 
old and classical rights, as well as new political, social and eco- 
nomic rights. This should ensure remuneration according to work 
and proportionate to the contribution to society, while stimulating 
individual interest and efforts, limiting the possibilities of enrich- 
ment and the exploitation of others, and precluding egalitarian 
vulgar conceptions of equality in socialism which leads to insuffi- 
cient labour productivity, the lack of the necessary personal in- 
centive of those who are more capable and have greater working 


. Capacity. 


II. 


It is generally considered that the so-called principle of le- 
gality is a guarantee of the active and positive role of law in so- 
cialism, particularly as regards the protection, status and civil 
rights. An adequate theoretical analysis of the essence and signi- 


ficance of this problem is still lacking so that it is usually con- 
templated narrowly and mechanically, i. e. as a question of the 
correct enforcement of the law, namely observance of the law on 
the part of the citizens. In point of fact the aforementioned role 


and function of law in socialism already shows that this principle 
is much deeper than the procedure and guarantee for the preser- 
vation and implementation of the legal system. Legality constitutes 
one of the basic political principles in the organisation of socia- 
lism. It implies the confirmation of the indispensable rule of law, 
as distinci from arbitrary and despotic tendencies, where the ele- 
mentary social and human values, particularly individual freedom 
and the fundamental democratic human and civil rights are con- 
cerned. Legality means more than that. It means the climination 
of privileges and personal prerogatives. It implies the prohibition 
of all discretionary authority in favour of any state organ whate- 
ver, particularly those which manage the individual instruments of 
compulsion. Socialist legality must only represent the rule of law, 
but also mark the beginning of the rule of men over things. At 
the same time socialist legality invests the citizens themselves with 
an ever greater degree of self government according to law, thus 
not only precluding all types of abuse, infringement and privileges, 
arbitrary tendencies and other forms of the ”cult of personality“ 
but also confirms the principle that nobody, regardless of social 
status and function has more rights than being in the right. No- 
body, not even the most capable and meritorious citizens, can 
arrogate special rights, more than they are entitled to by law 
themselves, and are still less entitled to deprive the other citizens 
of their right by circumventing and ignoring the law and the le- 
gally established procedure. 


Hence socialism involves not only the indispensability of 
law, but also the indispensability of the rule of socialist law, na- 
mely the principle of legality conceived in its political sense. 


The classical instruments of legality are no less significant 
for the human status in socialism. This primarily refers to the 
delicate sphere of state intervention by compulsion in the sphere 
of liberty and human rights. Here the principle of legality demands 
that a citizen cannot be punished nor subjected to any pressure 
except for acts committed which are punishable by law. Punisha- 
bility and penalty must procede the act, but there is no punish- 
ment. Punishable acts may be tried only by regular law courts 
or, if minor offences are involved, by organs invested with the 
status and guarantees of a judical character. Legality does not only 
imply the abolishment of every physical pressure, but also the 
prohibition of every moral inquisition leading to self accusation. 
The extortion or confessions under dures, and other forms of self- 
accusation are not only contrary to the elementary concept of le- 
gality, but are also a result of a political system marked by the 
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prevalence of coercion, thedenial of human dignity and inviolable 
personal rights, arbitrariness and despotism. 


Legality requires not only equality before the law and in 
court but also the equality of exercise of rights provided for by 
law. The absence of every preceding and subsequent discrimina- 
tion among people as free individuals constitutes the basis of 
legality. . 

Under the socialist system one of special forms of legality 
lies in the sphere of the so-called constitutional and administrative 
law. The former confirms legality in the domain of the powers 
vested in the highest government institutions and bodies. No go- 
vernment organ can have more rights that foreseen by the Con- 
stitution. As stated in the Yugoslav Federal Constitutional Law of 
1953: The Federal Peoples) Assembly discharges its rights and 
duties according to and within the framework of the Constitution“. 
On the othcr hand, all fundamental collective and individual rights 
represent a constitutional category. They are expressed in the con- 
stitution and guaranteed by the latter. This applies both to the 
human and civil rigths and freedoms, as well as to workers self 
management in economy, local autonomy as the basis of the cul- 
tural and political system of the country, and social management 
in institutions engaged on the educational, cultural, health, social 
and other public services, This guarantee of the constitutional 
rights vested in collectives and collectivity is an indirect form of 
Constitutional protection of the individual rights of management. 
vested in the producers and the working people namely the right. 
of citizens to self government. Actions and institutions are indi- 
spensable elements and instruments for the fulfillment of indivi- 
dual rights. This was confirmed by democratic philosophy already 
during the Rennaisance and the American and French revolution. 


The ideological and political basis of the principle of con- 
stitutionality lies in the creation of certain new natural rights of 
socialist citizens, working collectives, and self governing collectivi- 
ties. But these are no longer natural rights as a manifestation of 
the clasical, elementary philosophy of natural law, whose positive 
and historical significance for the acquisition of human rights 
should not be underrated. The term natural law actually implies 
the elementary imanent right of the individual, the collective and 
community in socialism. This right belongs to individuals and in- 
stitutions in socialism, as a result of their liberation, as a result 
of the acquisition of those human functions of management from 
which the individual was alienated under the influence of absolu- 
tism, adminictrative centralism and particularly private and state 
capitalist ownership. The constitutional principle in a socialist 
state, consequently, confirms the merger of natural and social law, 
namely the restitution of the fundamental and hence also natural 
human rights. Hence constitutionality and the existence of a writ- 
ten and scientifically elaborated constitution in socialism represent 
a socio-political necessity and one of the paramount features of 
socialist organisation. : 

In the so-called administrative law, namely in the sphere 
of relations of executive and administrative organs towards the ci- 
tizens, the principle of legalitv requires not only the acts and 
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actions of these organs to be in accordance with the law, but also 
the law and legal means for the protection from illegal acts na- 

mely breaches of the law. This protection is primarily provided 
for within the machinery of the administration itself by the lod- 
ging of complaints as before law courts which are authorised to 
exercise control over the legality of work and administration, The 
socialist state must be free of all fetishism, particularly the fetish 
of administration. The administration must be subjeced to legality 
and the control of independent bodies invested with a judiciary 
status and working procedure. At the same time legality presup- 
poses the responsibility of all officials and employees for the los- 
ses incurred by citizens owing to their illegal activities. Anti-bu- 
reaucratism is not only a prominent feature of socialist administra- 
tion and the attitude of the public towards the administration. In 
this sense, the provision of Act. 1 of the Yugoslav Criminul Code 
of 1951 according to which the latter ”protects the persons of ci- 
tizens and their ccnst'tutionally and legally guaranteed rights and 
freedoms from violence, arbitrary acts, economic exploitation and 
other socially prohibitive acts“, is particularly significant. 


; 
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- Rule by law cannot represent in itself a democratic value 
if it is not an integral part of a general system of political rule. 
As shown by history law invariably required given forms of de- 
mocracy and equal rights. In socialism it is indissolubly linked 
with socialist democracy. Only in socialism does the rule of law 
and legality in socialist democracy find the conditions for its exi- 
stence and affirmation. But socialist democracy is not a real form 
of social organisation, if it does not expand and develop steadily, 
so that rule of law gradually becomes a decliratory instead of a 
genuine political principle and force in the protection and imple- 
mentation of human rights. The rights and democratic organisa- 
tion of socialism are a component part of one and the same social 
and political process. There is no law without democracy and de- 
mocracy without law. Socialist democracy and legality enable and 
promote the liberation of society from inequality, privileges, exploi- 
tation, arbitrariness and subordination. Legality facilitates the im- 
plementation of democracy while the latter requires and enables 
the rule of socialist law. 


The rule of law in socialism does not imply the full acqui- 
sition of freedoms and human rights. The law actually exists 
because the conditions for the acquisition of such a human status 
have still not been created, and because policy is still a measure 


for the achievement and a measure of that already accomplished in 


the liberation of man and the promotion of ‘his active and free 
role in society. Law in itself does not automatically ensure this 
Status and individual rights: it expresses the elementary balance of 
power and level of development which require the status of man 
to be defined and his rights determined and guaranteed. Hence 
socialism as theory and practice does not glorify law and does not 
consider *legal state to be the fulfillment and conclusion of the 
history of human rights“. In socialist democracy the legal state is 
an expression of the incompleteness and imperfection of the hu- 


man rights achieved, and a step forward towards the fin 


liberation of man from all forms of-alienation and external orders 
including also objective law. However, precisely because of that 
significance of law, it is necessary to enforce legality in socialism and 
convert it into an objectively valid system. Legality prevents the 
imposition of any individual decision, whatever its source, as law, 
and thus modify the law, and result in the curtailment of freedom 
and equal rights. Legality tends to reduce to minimum the sub- 
jectivisation of policy and norms in the regulation of the status of 
man and the protection of his rights. Legality is a negation of 
subjectivist law, and the affirmation of subjective rights. It implies 
the objectivisation of subjective, human rights. 


Last, the rule of law within the framework of constitutio- 
nality and socialist democracy plays an important educational role 
as it enables the citizens to be educated in the spirit of respect 
and observance of the law, while accustoming people at the same 
time to the feeling of discipline and responsibility, the preserva- 
tion (safeguarding) of their own and alien rights and the rights of 
others, as well as the respect of dignity and the fundamental hu- 
man equality of citizens. The respect of the objective legal system 
and the objectivisation of law, enable law to become an internal 
part of everyday life. The customary law and habit in the appli- 
cation of law lead to the general adoption of law which is all the 
easier in socialism, where law must and should express to an ever 
greater extent not only the general interests of socialist develop- 
ment but also the personal interests of individuals. The adopted 
law opens the way to the transformation of legal norms into na- 
tural rules of soc'al behaviour, and the necessity of relations and 
manifestations of society and individuals. The process of the actual 
change and ”withering away“ of classical law by means of the 
gradual substitution of the compulsory or externally guaranteed 
rules by the freely and gladly accepted social norms begins under 
these conditions. 


This transformation of law implies that the citizens have 
acquired still stronger positions and greater rights a a result of 
the further and more genuine material and social development of 
socialism and the humanisation of human relations. Law itself can 
also influence this process; as law and all other elements of the 
social super-structure cannot be changed by and of itself. The 
transformation of law is achieved as a result ot the development 
of collective consciousness which is conditioned by the further 
reduction of inequality, the reduction of authority, enforcement 
and other means of “alienating the human person from its ~human 
nature“. (Marx). However the rule of law, as an indispensable 
condition for a given status and scope of human rights and free- 
doms is also a factor which contributed on its part to the ince 
asingly independent role of the individual and his gradual libera- 
tion, not only from compulsion, subordinnation and fear, but also 
from all external and internal conditions which prevented him 
from being really a man. 
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Letter from abroad 


HOLYDAY MOOD OR SOMETHING BESE2 


(LETTER FROM WESTERN GERMANY) 


Dr H. BONEKE 


(tore the spirit of old traditions, this year’s Whitsuntide 
holydays were celebrated throughout the Federal Republic. 

However, this years festivites openly — even ostensibly — 
bore the imprint of modernity and the present time, particularly 
in a political sense. The traditional Whitsunday cake, excursions 
and ,,remembrances of relatives and friends” were all labelled 
1956”. It is generally believed that this year no, family was wit- 
hout the cake or even a good pot roast; und almost 16 million 
people went for excursions by cars alone. Millions of cars sped 
along the autobahns and other highways towards forests, mountains, 
lakes, or to Paris, Venice, Copenhagen... Over one and a half mil- 
lion Germans v sited the neighbouring countries on Whitsunday 
and Whitmonday (May 20 and 21). We could cite other figures too 
in this context — which would all prove the present prosperity 
which is known as the ’’German miracle’, 


The upswing achieved by Western Germany — its new 


wealth which is tangibly manifested by hundreds of thousands of 


new houses and dwellings, in cars, factories and 6 billion dollar — 
annual volume of foreign trade was reflected in the holyday mood 
of millions of Germans. This could also be noted in what is co n- 
monly refered to as “spiritual unification with seperated rela- 


tives” which acquired the form of _well organized meetings of 
refugees or ”exiles from the eastern regions of Germany”’. 


These manifestations of ”spiritual unification” were systema- 
tically planned, and they took place all over the Federal Republic. 
However, most attention was drawn by three such gathering;, 
which were also the largest. One was in Bochum, where the re- 
fugees from beyond the Oder-Nysa line convened, the other in 
Cologne, where a meeting of refugees from the easternmost parts 


of Eastern Prussia took place, and the third in Nurnberg, where * 


Over 100,000 Sudeten Germans rallied. Three manifestations, three 
centres of different aspiratons, three national movements: Sude- 
tenland, Eastern Prussia and the eastern regions around the Oder 
and Nysa, were this year again, the territories of major interest 
for the movement of *spiritual unification”. 


The refugees organized similar manifestations on Whitsunday 
last year. But the difference is obvious. Last years “spiritual uni- 
fication” was aimed at the brothers behind the barbed wire 
fences of Eastern Germany”. This year the subject was. omitted, 


as it now involves the ,,problem of uniting the two parts of Ger- 
many, i.e. the incorporation of the eastern part into the Federal 
Republic — and this matter in essence and perspective remains 
to be settled by the Germans themselves’’. ‘ 


Last year much was said about the Saar too. Notwithstanding 
all formal obstacles — this problem for the average German, has 
been definitely removed from the agenda, as it no longer consti- 
tutes a foreign political issue, and certainly not a problem for 
which it would be necessary to prepare the nation. As generally 
considered; the Saar is today a matter of technical and admini- 
strative agreement, and, as far as the Germans are concerned, 
has been settled for good. It is therefore understandable that the 
Saar was not connected this year with the Sudetenland and other 
parts of the ancient German territories’’. 


The government circles, even the Chancellor himself and 
several ministers, not only supported the Wh tsunday refugee ma- 
nifestations but by their participation — either directly. or through 
letters and messages — laid still greater emphasis on their all- 
German character. meanwhilc, almost all speakers at these mani- 
festations — of whom there were many, stemming from different 
political groups — sharply attacked «the Foreign Minister, von 
Brentano, for his ”vague policy as regards the realisation of the 
German national rights’. The Foreign Ministers’s récent political 
speech in which did not claim categorically the regions beyond 
the Oder and Nysa, being aware that such a claim cannot contri- 
bute today to the affirmation of the Federal Republic was subjected 
to violent criticism. As distinct from this tactical attitude of the 
Forcign minister, Chancellor Adenauer was quite fran< in his mes- 
sage, which understandably, drew forth prolonged applause and 
acllamation from the thousands of refugees assembled. Addressing 
the refugees from Breslau, the present centre of the western re- 
gions of Poland, the Chancellor said: Your town has always played 
the role of mediator between Germany and her eastern neighbours. 
I hope that our fine town, the capital of German Slesia, wili soon 
resume its historical role’’. 


The Federal Minister of Transport, Seebohm, was even 
more explicit. Speaking on the problem of unification, ~he said 
that *for every German the problem of unification is a matter 
of uniting the Germans within the borders of their state of 1937”. 
Similar ideas were also voiced by the Federal Minister, Kaiser, 
who said that ’there can be no bargaining over the rights of our 
refugees to realize their aspirations to return to their native lands 
and live in a united Germany’’. 


It is interesting that the meeting of the Sudeten Germans 
in Nurnberg was the largest and best organized of this years con- 
ventions. The rallying of over. 100,000 Sudeten Germans, the 
highly efficient preparation, the accomodation of the participants, 
the telegrams of greetings and the presence of many ministers, 
invested this manifestation with a particular significance. 


»We do not speak only for three and a half million exiled Sude- 
ten Germans, but for 70 million of Germans”, said the chairman, 
opening the meeting and introducing Federal Minister, Kaiser. 
While the Foreign Minister, von Brentano, was berated, at other 
meetings on this occasion criticism was directed against the So- 
clalist members of parliament, who declared only a few days 
earlier, that the ”socalled Sudetenland never was a German, but 
an Inseparable part of Czechoslovak territory; that the militant 
campaign for the Sudetenland, in fact, in an inst'gation for a 
brutal attack against other people’s territories, and can in no way 
contribute to the struggle for reunification but only enhance 
the warmongering atmosphere...’’. 


Foreseeing perhaps where the attack of the refugees would 
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be directed, the leaders of the German socialist party addressed a 
telegram signed by Olenhauer — to the meeting, in which it was 
solemnly stated that the Socialist Party will continue its efforts to 
enable all peoples to realize, in peace and freedom, their right to 
a fatherland...”’. 

Although this telegram was taken to imply the public ad- 
herence of the leaders of the German socialist Party to the ’’na- 
tional aspirations’, and an expression of the Party’s readiness to 
work for the national rights of all Germans, — in the atmosphere 
of high-sounding, often uncontrolled speeches, threats and pro- 
mises — it sounded too mild and declarative, and failed to provoke 
any apprec able response of the electrified masses. On the contrary, 


it was a document which was disregarded, not only by the 100,000 
Sudeten refugees represent but also by other people who are 
swayed by the successes, the strength and the prosperity of the 
Federal Republic in the year of 1956'. 


Niirnberg, May 1956 


——-. ‘ 


1 The parliamentary group of the German socialist party, subsequentlv 
dissociated itself from the statement of its member, Gerve, that the Sudetenland 
was not a German but a Czechoslovak region, and that Germany is not entitled 
to claim this territory”. The group stressed in a communique that the German 
Socialist Party does not recognize the separation from Germany of those teritories 
in the East and West which belonged to her in 1937, 


Art and Criticism 


‘(CONCERT PERFORMANCE OF MOSCOW 
ART THEATRE ENSEMBLE 


Tasa MLADENOVIC 


HE Moscow Art Theatre players called one of their dra- 

matic performances in Belgrade - a concert performance. 

Although consisting only of extracts from “Ana Karenina“ 
and the “Dead Souls“ - key. scenes from dramatized versions of 
the two great Russian classics by Tolstoy an¢ Gogol, this perfor- 
mance left a very deep impression on the audience. How the ge- 
nuine artistic word rang, how it overflowed the stage, filling the 
whole theatre to the last spectator ! 


It was not a dramatic performance in the ordinary, eve- 
ryday sense of the word. There was no scenery, but even if there 
had been any, nobody, would have noticed it I think. The usual 
props were provided only in so far as it was necessary to suggest 
the milieu in which the action was taking place. But had they 
been more numerous nobody, - I believe would have noticed them 
either. All that was left on the stage were costumed actors with 
their make-up, the spoken text, intonation of speech, cadence of 
the voice. mimics, movement and the whole range of expression 
of each individual artist. 


And yet, even this was not, apparently, the exclusive and 
principal feature of all that evolved before the eyes of the spec- 
tator. There was also something that emanated from that good 
acting - somethIng not quite coincident with all that we call ta- 
lented acting, a good or exellent creation of an artist or, for that 
matter, tho whole Troupe. A new quality was taking shape before 
our very eyes. Our senses were full to overflowing, while our 
thoughts and consciousness were unable to give it the real name 
immediately. Something like music and poetry together, in their 
merging and blending, called forth this mysterious quality from 
the scenic fragments which were presendent with such rare strength 
and suggestiveness - this vibrant and subtle artistic emanation 
which filled our heart and soul. 


Almost unconsciously our thoughts revected to Stanislavsky’s 
famous book “My Life in Art“ but even if we had accidentally 
recalled an opposite quotation, the impression could not have been 
quite explained. ; 

It really was a concert! It was both a musical and poetic 
experience which dominated the performance evoking a strange 
feeling and excitement. I shall retain this musical term as it seems 
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to provide the best and most adequate explanation of what the 
Moscow Art Theatre ensemble presented to Yugoslav audiences. 


From the moment the curtain was raised, one had the 
impression, and this applies to all the performances which we 
saw in Belgrade, that both the director and actors approach eack 
play, each dramatic piece in practically the same way as a con: 
ductor and musicians would approaeh a musical score. The whol 
ensemble acted as well - coordinated orchestra, consisting © 
first class musicians under the firm hand of an experienced ma: 
ster-conductor. It would be futile to seek “weak points“ in suck 
an orchestra. In a harmonious orchestration worked out to the 
last detail, each performance was like a symphonic work with al 
the richness of shading. Even the smalest role and minutest de: 


: 


Tchekhov: “Three Sisters“ 


tail of the actor’s interpretation, even the Scenery and stage ef- 
fects, blended together to produce a harmonious whole as a feast 
for the eye and ear. 


The spectacle which took place before our eyes could best 
be described as - theatre without the character of a theatre, or 
to be more precise - theatre without theatricalism, without arti- 
ficiality or pose or any other effects of external acting. Sometime 
at the beginning of his artistic career, during the staging of Tol- 
stoy’s play “The Fruits of Education“, Stanislavsky, speaking 
about his research and his difficulties in overcoming artificial and 
stereotyped dramatic expression, declared: “ I began to hate the 
“theatre in the theatre and searched for its living, real life - not 
the everyday life, but the artistic life of theatre presentation. 
Writing on Tchekhoy’s dramatic texts, with which the Moscow 
Art Theatre actually came into being and the first ideas of its 
“system“ originated, he said: “Those who endeavour to act or play 
in Tchekhoy’s dramas, generally speaking, are very much in error. 
In his plays one must be, one must live, exist...“ (‘My 
Life in Art“). 


And really, anywhere at all, it was in Tchekhov’s “Three 
Sisters“ that we felt what these directions of the master of dra- 
matic art really meant. A text which, at first sight, does not offer 
Many Opportunities, especially in view of the lack of so-called 
external action and more lively dramatic development, was made 
to live before the eyes of the spectators, thanks to the sy- 
stematic and careful work of the director and actors, a work which 
inherited something refined, filigree-like, with nuances that went 
as far as fixing and drawing forth new dimensions, unthought-of 
before, but potentially present in both the written word and ac- 
ting. The presence of these, new dimensions, undreamed of be- 
fore, was felt in the whole atmosphere which the Moscow players 
evoked for us with simple and natural means of expression. The 
secret of their wonderful acting lies in that they were actually 
present, that they actually lived and existed in. this 
play by the great Russian classic,: that, while presenting to us 
Tchekhov’s characters and all the stagnation and bleakness of pro- 
vincial life in a nineteenth century Russian town, they “forgot 
that they were on the stage and genuinely and sincerely 
endured the fate of their heroes. 


The Stanislavsky “system“ was long disputed and denied 
especially by some “vanguard circles abroad as well as in our 
country, and was subsequently accepted for a time as the exclu- 
sive generally velid system in the work of our drumatic artists. 
But even when disputed and “adopted“ later on - it was as a 
tule approached uncritically or, worse still, uncreatively. The per- 
formances of the Moscow Art Theatre were to show the true 
meaning of this “system“ its range when properly and creatively 
applied in the theatre. Instead of “drilling and “stuffing dra- 
matic artists, especially in schools, with readymade and “salutary 


clichees on the need of “reliving“, which most frequently resul- Y 


ted in mere imitation pure and simple of standard acting; instead 
of the so-called work “according to the Stanislavsky system‘, 
which for a time prevailed on our stage (fortunately with rare 
exceptions, this is now a thing of the past) - it is clear that after 
this guest appearance of the Moscow players, both the “system‘ 
and teaching based on the “system“, should be given quite anot- 
her content. No system, not even that of Stanislavsky can have 
the pretension to provide the universal panacea for every situation. 
But even had this system brought nothing else to dramatic art 
except the revelation of the intrinsic significance of words and 
characters in acting, had Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Dantchenko 
done nothing but create sucha theatre as the Moscow Art Theatre, 
through which they showed experimentally and, I would almost 
say, scientifically that it is possibie to raise the art of acting di- 
Jettantism and a spate of fortuitious circumstances to the level of 
other complex and even highest categories of art — this alonc 
would have been sufficient to win them general recognition and 
asting praise. 


At any rate, the performances of the Moscow Art Tteatre 
nsemble have shown that, probably no superior solutions could be 
Ound in the style which the Moscow players adopted in their 
ork. If any objection could be made to their results from certain 
odern viewpoints, there is no doubt that the advantages and 
juality of their artistic creations are such as to eclipse all the re- 
arks that could be made. Nobody expected any ,,vanguardism“ 
rom the Moscow Art Theatre nor anything that might have exten- 
ed beyond the established framework and fixed paths of its arti- 
tic development. Moreover it would have been wrong to” expect 
nything of the kind. Theatres such as the Moscow Art Theatre, 
he Comedie Francaise or the Burgtheater (x take only these exam- 
les, although the analogies are not always fully accurate), ought 
© exist just as they are, in their established tradition both as 
egards their repertoire and style, for precisely because their level 


Pogodin: ,,Kremlin Clock“ 


is high they possess a great significance for dramatic art, not only 
in their own country but also on a world-wide scale — just as 
their influence by far transcends the borders of their own country. 

Objections to the effect that such theatres have primarily a 
“museum character and a “museum value, are untenable — for 
the simple reason that they act, — at least the Moscow Art 
Theatre has proved this beyond doubt, — as live organisms, to 
which the passage of time, where quality and the genuine artistic 
value of scenic realizations are concerned has not done much 
harm, It is an old truth that great and real art is timeless, and think 
this does not require any proofs, 

The Moscow Art Theater players provide an instructive 
example how to avoid rigidity, clichees and readymade desings in 
the framework of an established style and prove that it is so- 
metimes possible to find new solutions, nuances and sound effects 
even at the cost of minor deviations. The use of musical effects, 
certain details of acting and mise-en-scene, testify not only to the 
possibilities but also to the actual application of some modern con- 
ceptions of production even within the framework of the traditional 
style. The fire scene or the music evoking the departure of the gar- 
rison from the town in the “Three Sisters“, a number of scenic 
fragments in Tolstow’s “Fruits of Education“ (the spiritualistic, 
sceance, the “lecture“ of professor, Krugosvetlov etc.) and particu- 
larly the concert performance of Gogol’s “Dead Souls‘, testify to 
these modern trends and methods in approaching the dramatic 
text. This modern, new approach to dramatic art, both in acting 
and direction, invariably lies, at the roots of the Stanislavsky 
“system“ and the basic principles of its authors (of both Stani- 
slavsky and Danchenko). Their first appearances and battles were 
directed against routine and clichee in eyery respect, which brought 
about a revolution in the theatre towards the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth century. There is no reason why 
this revolutionary path should not be pursued further. And if there 
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was anything that annoyed the spectator in the Moscow players’ 
performances — for instance the exaggerated optimism whenever 
the future and future life was mentioned in the “Three Sisters“, 
or certain lines which sounded vere much like slogans in some 
scenes of Pogodin’s “The Kremlin Clock“. In this case, however, 
the blame rests with the author and not the actors or stage direc- 
tor) — this was primarily due to a betrayal of Stanislavsky and a 
concession to that unfortunate false and artificial style which ori- 
ginally assumed the high-sounding and attractive name of “socia 
list realism“, without being either the one or the other. 

Fortunatelv these concessions, were few and far between. 
We were in a position therefore, to abandon ourselves, freely and 
fully, to the magic of perfect acting and to the poetry of a per- 
fectly rendered text which enthralled the spectators. Only the 
French can be a match to the Moscow players as regards diction, 
but it seemed to me, from time to time, that the Moscow players 
surpassed even them. ,,A word, a verse of poetry — that too is 
music, that too is singing“ — Stanislavsky used to say. He solved 
many key problems of dramatic art and acting by means of music. 
The melody of each sentence was rich and vivid, so that even the 
most softly pronounced word was clearly heard in the furthest 
corner of the auditorium. 


A special paragraph should be devoted to the silent scenes. 
They were executed with unsurpassable force. To be silent on the 


stage without causing decline of dramatic intensity but on the 
contrary inereasing it, to project oneself into the scenic whole o 
the so-called ,;silent scenes“, so that they hold the spectator in 
state of suspence — this can only be accomplished by artists ot 
the first order. And such artists are members of the Moscow Ar 
Theatre ensemble, 
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